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FOUNDER'S DAY 1945 


HE annual celebration of Founder's 

Day was held on Thursday evening, 
October 11, at 8:15 o'clock, in the Car- 
negie Music Hall, with seventeen 
hundred persons in attendance, the oc- 
casion being, as always, outstanding 
in the cultural and social life of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Flags of fifteen of the United Nations 
lent a colorful note to the platform 
with its immense white and gold organ 
case, before which cibotium ferns, bam- 
boo, and palms, with two high stan- 
dards of white chrysanthemums, had 
been massed. Yellow button chrysan- 
themums, with sprays of pin oak, 
rhododendron, and smilax, bordered 
the footlights. 


The Board of Trustees and the di- 
rectors of departments of the Carnegie 
Institute were seated on the platform, 
together with Dr. Solomon B. Freehof, 
Rabbi of Rodef Shalom Congregation, 
the speaker of the evening; Dr. Thomas 
F. Coakley, Rector of Sacred Heart 


Church; Patricia Mahon, the soprano 
soloist, and her accompanist, Ruth 
Perry Topping. Dr. Marshall Bidwell, 
Organist and Director of Music at the 
Carnegie Institute, was seated at the 
organ console. William Frew, President 
of the Carnegie Institute, presided. 


The program opened with the singing 
of the last verse of The Star-Spangled 
Banner, after which Dr. Coakley offered 
the following invocation: 


Direct, O Lord, all our actions by 
Thy holy inspirations, and carry them 
on by Thy gracious assistance; that 
every work and prayer of ours may al- 
ways begin with Thee, and by Thee 
may be brought to a happy termina- 
tion, through Christ, Our Lord, Amen. 


Mozart's A//eluja and Allitsen’s Psalm 
of Peace were sung by Patricia Mahon, 
the new assistant professor of voice at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
seemed especially appropriate for the 
occasion. 
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President Frew then introduced Dr. 
Freechof as follows: 

This evening we are meeting ¢;1in 
to celebrate Founder’s Day, this } 
ticular occasion marking the forty- 
ninth anniversary of that event. It is 
the moment we set aside out of the year 
to remember with gratitude the gifts 
of Andrew Carnegie to this com- 
munity. They were great gifts in them- 
selves and were undoubtedly influential 
in turning the minds of other wealthy 
men to the thought of what they might 
do for the community from which their 
fortunes had come. Mr. Carnegie's 
benefactions really started with his gift 
to the old city of Allegheny of the li- 
brary which stands there today and 
which was dedicated in 1890. 

It is interesting at this time to realize 
that that gift was first offered to the 
City of Pittsburgh but, the charter and 
tax laws of those days being what they 
were, Pittsburgh could not accept the 
gift and so it went to our sister city 
across the river. And very fittingly so, 
for it was there that Andrew Carnegie 
lived as a small boy and was given ac- 
cess to the library of James Anderson, 
who put his books at the disposal of 
the young people of the neighborhood. 
This was an opportunity which Mr. 
Carnegie never forgot and which was 
possibly the origin of his belief that 
libraries were a vital element in the 
education and in the spiritual lives of 
every community. 

After the gift to Allegheny he gave 
libraries to the boroughs of Duquesne 
and Braddock and Homestead. These in 
turn were followed by the gift to the 
City of Pittsburgh of our Library here, 
the building originally including an art 

gallery, a museum, and music hall, the 
latter being the same in which we sit 
tonight. This gift of the Library was 
made on the condition that the City 
would furnish the site and annually pro- 
vide for its maintenance. 

I take pleasure in reminding you that 
on November 5 and 6 we are planning 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the dedication of the Library in a man- 


ner which may be not quite so glamor- 
ous as the original celebration which, | 
see from the records, lasted five days, 
but which, I hope, in a way will remind 
the citizens of Pittsburgh of the part it 
has played in their lives for the last 
fifty years. 

The other departments—the C varnegie 
Museum, the Department of Fine Arts, 
and the Carnegie Music Hall—Mr. 
Carnegie regarded as something the 
community would enjoy and benefit 
from, but not necessities in the sense 
he regarded the Library. Accordingly, 
in 1896 the Carnegie Institute was 
organized more properly to house and 
care for these departments and to free 
the City from any expense connected 
with their maintenance. To carry out 
his plan, Mr. Carnegie gave funds for 
their endowment and later gave a very 
large additional amount for the build- 
ing of the Carnegie Institute as it stands 
today, and which you may remember 
was dedicated with great pomp and 
ceremony in 1907. 

The thought of all these events of so 
many years ago must take our minds 
back to another era and a very different 
way of life, a time when the apprecia- 
tion of spiritual values seems certainly, 
superficially at least, so far removed 
from that of today. 

The speaker this evening is a dis- 
tinguished scholar and man of letters. 
He, like Mr. Carnegie, was born in the 
British Isles—Mr. Carnegie, in Scot- 
land, our speaker, in London, coming 
to this country with his parents when 
he was a small child. He has written 
many books, served as chaplain in the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and 
has been Rabbi of the Rodef Shalom 
Temple since 1934. He is undoubtedly 
known to many who are here tonight 
for his lectures and writings. 

He has chosen for his address, very 
appropriately it seems to me, a subject 
which fits in well with the historical 
background of this occasion, namely, 
“The Older Virtues.” 

It gives me great pleasure to present 
Dr. Solomon B. Freehof. 
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THE OLDER VIRTUES 


By Dr. Sotomon B. FREEHOF 
Rabbi, Rodef Shalom Congregation 


ANDREW Car- 
NEGIE was a Vic- 
torian not only 
by the date of his 
career but by the 
mood of his 
spirit. He was 
Victorian by 
temperament. 
The motivation 
of his action, the 
mood of his per- 
sonality, his re- 
lation to society, all were clearly and 
unmistakably a reflection of the Vic- 
torian Era. This sounds like a depreca- 
tion. It is as if to say that the man 
whom we honor by this meeting be- 
longs to abygone age, an age full of 
unlikeable qualities, an age that is 
happily past. 

This deprecation of the Victorian 
Era is well known. It has become a 
commonplace in the literature of the 
last twenty years. Yet a little thought 
will indicate that this derogatory 
judgment, so characteristic of much of 
recent writing and thinking, is totally 
unjustified and, indeed, constitutes a 
type of parvenu snobbery unworthy of 
intelligent people. It is true that the 
Victorian taste in furniture was some- 
what heavy and Victorian conventions 
were a little stodgy, but it is a grievous 
error to confound superficial things 
with profounder matters. The Victorian 
Age is not to be judged by the triviali- 
ties of its external demeanor, although 
something may be said in behalf of its 
dignified formality. It must be judged 
by its inner spiritual qualities and its 
dynamic moral strength. Above all, 
the era must be judged by the type of 
gteat individuals it was able to de- 
velop. 

When our modern age will be able to 
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produce more creative scientific minds 
than Charles Darwin, or more effective 
popularizers of science than Thomas 
Huxley; when we shall develop better 
artist-craftsmen than William Morris or 
greater poets than Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, and Byron: then and only then 
shall we be justified in vaunting our- 
selves as superior to the age which has 
preceded us. Until such time as we 
develop greater men than these, it 
might be well for us to meditate re- 
spectfully on the era that is passed, on 
the character of men it has developed, 
and upon the doctrines and moods 
which determined their conduct. Per- 
haps the best homage that this age can 
pay to the founder of this Institute is to 
reflect upon the ethical principles which 
motivated him and his age and to ask 
ourselves in all humility whether these 
qualities are not urgently needed in our 
own bewildering and dangerous time. 

There are two types of literature for 
children. The first is the type of book 
which we prefer to give children to read 
and the second is the type which chil- 
dren choose for themselves. The second 
type is the more significant of the two. 
The books that educators and ministers 
write for children indicate merely what 
an older generation wishes that children 
would prefer, but the books which 
children choose for themselves reveal 
clearly the true spirit of a young genera- 
tion. In the Victorian Era the books 
which children preferred, boys par- 
ticularly, were the Horatio Alger books. 
Teachers deprecated them, parents 
frowned on them, but the children of 
the English-speaking world read them 
with eagerness. Evidently there was 
something in those books, admittedly 
poor literature, which had a real sig- 
nificance to the children of the older 
generation. 





































To a modern child, an Alger book 
would have little or no appeal. Children 
have far different taste today, and edu- 
cators are just beginning to deign to 
notice what children prefer to read in 
modern times. By the millions of copies 
they buy the so-called comic books 
and of all the so-called personalities in 
these books, the favorite seems to be a 
curious, superhuman, almost omnipotent 
giant, Superman. There are a number of 
such characters of magic power in the 
favorite illustrated literature of modern 
childhox rd. 

Now clearly this change in taste has 
an important significance. All the Alger 
books taught one lesson and all the 
Superman stories teach one lesson. The 
lesson of the Alger books was this: 
Work hard, be ambitious, and you will 
attain success. Success was a word to 
conjure with in those days, and the 
belief in hard work as the guide to 
achievement was a living conviction 
in the heart of the last generation. The 
Superman stories also teach a clear and 
a consistent lesson. By the possession 
of certain secrets, by the sudden gifts 
of certain power, all obstacles can be 
suddenly overcome. It is evident that 
Alger meant steady toil and Superman 
means miraculous triumph; Alger meant 
morality and Superman means magic. 
The difference is profound and in so far 
as it reveals change in the climate of 
the world is as shocking as it is sig- 
nificant 

Part of this change of mood is under- 
standable and p ardonable. It is a reflec- 
tion of the accelerated tempoof scientific 
discovery and technological progress; 
but, beyond that, it may indicate 
a dangerous ethical retrogression. Some- 
thing like this faith in magic is found 
also in the adult life of our day. The 
world has come to put its trust in the 
automatic working of systems rather 
than in the effort of individual ambition 
and toil. 

The truth of the matter is that no 
system is a guarantee of human hap- 
piness. No economic system is innately 
noble or innately sacred. The Sacred 
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Scriptures are not committed either to 
Communism, Socialism , or Capitalism, 
To the Bible, any social effort is sacred 
if it helps the individual to ennoble his 
sinfulness through visions of holiness, 
to conquer cruelty by the ideal of 
Divine Justice, and to work creatively 
in emulation of God, the Eternal 
Creator, the Worker-Artist of the world, 
Americans have a deep preference for 
what we call our system of free enter- 
prise, but not because it is all-righteous. 
It has its evils and its wastefulness, but 
it has one abiding virtue: it calls for 
individual effort; it appeals to personal 
ambition and summons the potential 
strength of every child of God. 

This faith in individual effort, in- 
herent in Scripture, varies in its strength 
from generation to generation. When 
it is a vigorous faith it exists in all 
parts of the population. When it begins 
to weaken, it weakens everywhere. 
Thus we note that it is not only children 
in modern times who seem to prefer pic- 
tures of magic men to stories of ambi- 
tion and toil. It is not only the so- 
called blind masses who believe in the 
saving power of systems, economic and 
political, but it is also leading men, 
fashioners of public opinion, men of re- 
sponsibility, who must share some of 
the guilt for the subsidence of personal 
ambition in the present-day world. 

Economists, public and private, have 
fallen into the habit of describing 
America as being possessed now of what 
is called a “‘mature economy.’’ They 
draw an analogy between our national 
economy and the life span of an indi- 
vidual. The individual grows in physi- 
cal strength until he reaches his prime 
of maturity, then is static for a short 
time, and ‘then inevitably enters upon 
physical decline, tottering down the 
road of age to the final collapse indeath. 
This analogy is now being frequently 
applied to our American economy. It is 
said to be finally mature. It has ceased 
to grow. It is no longer an expanding 
economic system. 

Is this description correct or not? I 
confess I do not know, but I suspect 
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that no one knows. It is certainly de- 
batable whether one can make a fair 
analogy between the economic life of a 
great nation and the life span of an 
individual. In a nation, strength and 
wealth and skill accumulate from 


generation to generation; it is a type of 


social immortality. How, then, can it 
be fairly compared with the life of an 
individual, who is destined by nature to 
inevitable phy sical dissolution? 

If, indeed, such an analogy is to any 
extent justified, then it might be indi- 
cated that even the individual, as he 
begins to be subject to physical deterio- 
ration, need not necessarily fall into 
mental and spiritual weakening. On the 
contrary, often with the growing years, 
judgment grows keener and wisdom is 
attained. Thus, if certain of our na- 
tional physical resources are becoming 
exhausted, if the great forests which 
stretched over thousands of square 
miles of our half-unsettled country are 
no longer present in lavish abundance, 
then certainly our wisdom, our techni- 
cal skill, our uses of the resources which 
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we still have left are increasing suf- 
ficiently to maintain a good standard of 
living and a prospect for progress. 

Beyond all these analogies, however, 
whether we have a static, a so-called 
matured economy, now already in its 
prime and destined henceforth to de- 
cline, or whether we still have grow- 
ing and expanding opportunities, de- 
pends upon much more than material 
resources. It depends upon moral con- 
viction and spiritual strength. 

All Americans must understand clearly 
that in these explosive and dangerous 
times it has become an open question 
whether or not our system of relatively 
free enterprise can actually continue. 
Most of the great nations of the world 
have turned against it. We intend to 
maintain it, but that will mean that we 
must maintain an economy which will 
be uniquely different from the economy 
of every other great world power. 
Russia is Communist; England, for the 
present, is turning Socialist. It will not 
be too easy for us alone, great as we 
are, to remain individualist. 


If the American people, in all the 
levels of its life, becomes convinced that 
we now have a matured and henceforth 
a declining economy, then that very 
conviction becomes a determining fac- 
tor, destroying initiative , inhibiting 
courage, diminishing enterprise, and 
bringing about the very situation 
which it has fearsomely anticipated. If 
the American people has come to the 
conclusion, correct or not, articulated 
or not, that personal ambition in the 
modern world is nonsense, that the 
world is a powerful machine that may 
have room for a few supermen but offers 
no more chance to the individual, once 
the faith in the value of every man’s 
ambition so magnificently characteristic 
of the Victorian Age fades away among 
our people—then nothing, no effort, no 
oratory, no political campaigns, no 
skilled nation-wide advertising, will 
save our system of free enterprise; for if 
the soul dies within it, the body will 
collapse into dust. 

If, however, our people can still be- 
lieve in the future of our country, if it 
is convinced of the development of new 
industry, if it anticipates with joy the 
attainment of new technology, if it 
looks forward with hope to new dis- 
covery and new invention, if each indi- 
vidual continues to believe in his own 
chances and the value of his own am- 
bition and the usefulness of his own 
work, then that moral fact becomes an 
economic reality and the economic 
reality becomes social destiny and 
America continues to advance. 

There is, then, a solemn responsi- 
bility upon all educators, upon parents 
influencing their young children, upon 
teachers in the primary schools, upon 
professors at our great universities. It 
is a moral responsibility. They must re- 
awaken in the heart of the coming 
generation, to whom all our institu- 
tions will some day belong, the faith 
that to work is to be blessed; that am- 
bition is not self-delusion but a noble 
incentive; tO attain success, material 
and spiritual, is an actual possibility; 
that America and the world should face 
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the future with confidence and strength; 
that personal energy, so magnificently 
apparent in the Victorian Age, must 
become, in every heart, a creative 
blessing in the years which lie ahead. 

Andrew Carnegie pioneered in grand- 
scale philanthropy. Following his ex- 
ample, hundreds of successful business- 
men established foundations for various 
worthy purposes. That fact, too, has 
been the subject of some deprecation. 
It has been considered by many writers 
as rather amusing that successful manu- 
facturers and financiers, after battling 
violently to amass fortunes, soften and 
weaken in their old age; and as they 
find themselves with many more mil- 
lions than they can possibly use, decide 
at long last to distribute of their surplus 
either as largess to the poor or to build 
a monument .proclaiming their own 
shining social virtue. All this has been 
satirized frequently with wry humor. 

Yet it is worth noting that this was 
not exactly the case with Andrew Car- 
negie. He did not make his fortune 
first and then belatedly arrive at a social 
conscience. He began with a social 
conscience. He came from a radical 
family in Scotland. His people were 
Chartists, belonging to that rebel move- 
ment in Britain which tried to achieve 
a charter of liberty, political and eco- 
nomic, for the British people in the 
political and social sphere, and were not 
afraid to risk public disturbance in 
order to have a chance at obtaining 
justice. Such was his background and a 
good background it was. 

Those who applaud the statement 
attributed to the King of Sweden that a 
man who is a socialist after twenty has 
no mind, forget the second part of the 
statement, namely, that a man who was 
not a socialist before twenty has no 
heart. It is good to have rebelliousness 
in youth. We get stodgy and con- 
servative soon enough. It is well that 
the ferment and the effervescence of our 
early days awaken in us the dream of 
taking the world apart and remolding 
it according to heart’s desire. Such early 
radicalism leaves a valued deposit in 
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the mind. It makes a man forever sensi- 
tive to the suffering of others. He can 
never forget, having once been deeply 
aroused on the subject, the pain and the 
sufferings and the misery of slums, 
poverty, and hunger. 

Of course, radicalism, too long con- 
tinued, involves a danger to the per- 
sonality. The man who remains a life- 
long revolutionary pays a great price. 
All his life becomes unsettled. All his 
plans are tentative. Everything depends 
upon the coming of a great revolution. 
He remains theoretical, opinionated, 
hag-ridden by disembodied ideas; he 
never gets started in life as an indi- 
vidual. 

Fortunately for Andrew Carnegie, 
the boy from a radical Chartist family, 
his family emigrated to America, where 
all of life was an invitation to personal 
ambition. Here he found his individual 
opportunity. He attained great wealth 
and enormous power and thus came at 
last to the position where his humane 
sentiments could find tangible and 
creative expression. He represented the 
grand combination of social sensitive- 
ness and practical personal achieve- 
ment. 

Though we do not usually phrase it 
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A first edition of De Re Metallica by Georg 
Agricola, the oldest extensive, systematic 
work on mining and metallurgy, is owned by 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Its publica- 
tion in 1556 had been delayed six years after 
the manuscript was complete because of the 
work involved on the numerous illustrations 
which were cut, in reverse, on wood. The 
author, a German, adopted the Latin equiva- 
lent of his name, George, Bauer. 

Written a thousand years after Latin be- 
came a dead language, many of the terms 
coined by the author are not to be found in 
any lexicon, and translation required a pro- 
found knowledge of both the language and the 
subject. This fortuitous combination existed 
in Herbert C. Hoover and his wife, Lou Henry 
Hoover, who together produced the first ac- 
ceptable translation. Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh also owns a copy of this work, 
which was published in London in 1912. 
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that way, that is really the essence of 
the American social ideal. We are con- 
vinced, we Americans, that whatever 
poverty and suffering there is in the 
world, it can be overcome; and that we 
can do something tangible about it. 
This is the mood, not only of Americans 
who have material means, not only of 
Americans who are in position of in- 
fluence in public life, but much more 
importantly, it is a magnificent con- 
viction in the hearts of all Americans 
down to the very lowest level of suf- 
fering and poverty. 

This is indeed the great difference be- 
tween the old world and the new. In 
Europe, at least until the present revo- 
lutionary age, families remained peasant 
families for centuries and rarely thought 
of change. The slums of the great cities 
were inhabited by slum dwellers who 
lived on the edge of penury as did their 
fathers and grandfathers before them. 

We have starveling farmers in 
America, we have slum dwellers and 
slum areas, but very few Americans be- 
lieve that the slum is their permanent 
abiding place. All Americans believe 
in either their own future or the future 
of their children. They believe that they 
are only temporarily poor; and their 
faith has been justified. Each immi- 
grant generation moved into the poor 
and depressed neighborhoods. In a few 
short years they moved out to be suc- 
ceeded by a new immigrant generation. 
They in turn moved out to be succeeded 
by another. And now finally that mass 
immigration seems to have ceased in 
America, it may well be that the slum 
itself, the miserable, first dwelling 
place of each wave of immigrants, the 
slum itself, having served its purpose, 
will soon be erased from the landscape 
of American life. 

We Americans do not quote poetry 
often but we think poetry and we feel 
poetically that the time will surely 
come when will our ‘‘alabaster cities 


gleam undimmed by human tears.’’ As 
long as our personal ambition is wedded 
to this social idealism, America will 
have an expanding economy and in- 


7h 











stead of declining, as some theorists 


believe, will rather, as promised by 
Scripture, go on from strength to 
strength. 


Millions of soldiers are now returning 
to the United States. What they have 
seen in far-flung battlefields is forever 
written on the tablets of their hearts and 
what they have thought and felt in the 
constant presence of dangerous death 
will forever color their mood and their 
thinking. To their eager vision and 
their homesick hearts, how beautiful 
America will seem. They see America 
as familiar streets and beloved land- 
scapes, but they know in their hearts 
that America is an idea, a mood, 
spirit, and a hope. Let it be our prayer 
and our firm decision that, once the 
pang of homesickness has been allayed, 
it will not be succeeded by boredom, 
lethargy, and disillusion. 

We do not claim perfection for our 
country. We know that there are in- 
justices, trivialities, vulgarities in our 
life, but we know too that certain 
psychic strength has been given us. We 
believe that for all transient aberration 
each American generation reawakens 
with the confidence of a new ambition, 
each individual believing in himself 
and in his chances for the future. We 
know that America has social con- 
science. It is never long content with 
lavish luxury for the few and permanent 
poverty for ‘the many. America has al- 
ways believed that poverty is a tempo- 
rary misfortune to be overcome until 
“they shall sit, every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree; and none 
shall make them afraid.’ This is the 
heritage which we have received from 
the founders of our present era and one 
which, with God's grace, we shall be- 
queath as co-founders to those who 
come after us. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Freehof’s 
address, Dr. Bidwell played Weber's 
Jubilee Overture, which was the first 
composition played by Frederic Archer 
when the organ was dedicated in 
1895. 
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Miss Mahon then sang a group of 
three songs—Oriental Romance by Rimsky- 
Korsakow, Over the Steppe by Gretchan- 
inoff, and Norwegian Echo Song arranged 
by Thrane—adding as an encore, My 


Johann by Edvard Grieg. 


A telegram of greeting from Dr. 
Andrey Avinoff, Director Emeritus of 
Carnegie Museum, which was read by 
the President, was received with signs 
of appreciation from the audience. 


The awards in “‘ Painting in the United 
States, 1945"’ were then announced by 
President Frew. (See page 139.) 


President Frew invited the assem- 
blage to visit the Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute for a preview of 
the exhibition, and the exercises were 
concluded with the singing of America. 

The program was broadcast through 
the courtesy of Station WWSW. 
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PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1945 


By Joun O'Connor, JR. 


Assistant Director, Department of Fine Arts 


Tue exhibition, 
‘Painting in the 
United States, 
1945," organized 
on a plan similar 
to that for the 
two preceding 
Founder's Day 
exhibitions, is 
the logical out- 
growth of the 
presentation of 
American art at 
the Carnegie Institute. When the Insti- 
tute was forced to suspend the Interna- 
tional because it was impossible for 
European nations to participate, the 
Fine Arts Committee decided that for 
the Founder's Day exhibitions the In- 
stitute—at least during the period of 
the emergency—should concentrate on 
American painting. In 1940, in place of 
the International, the Institute pre- 
sented the ‘Survey of American Paint- 
ing,’’ which was a review of the past 
and present of American art. In 1941 the 
exhibition was “Directions in Ameri- 
can Painting,’’ and in 1943 and 1944, 
“Painting in the United States.’’ The 
present exhibition, “Painting in the 
United States, 1945,"’ is the largest 
show of current American art ever dis- 
played in Pittsburgh. There are three 
hundred and fifty pictures by three 
hundred and fifty artists. All of the 
paintings were invited by the Institute 
and all were completed within five 
years, most of them within the last two. 

As the paintings were invited by the 
Institute, there was no jury of admis- 
sion, but there was a jury of award to 
designate seven monetary prizes. The 
jury was composed of the directors of 
three art galleries. They were: George 
Harold Edgell, Director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston; David E. Finley, 
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Director of the National Gallery of Art 
at Washington; and Bartlett H. Hayes, 
Jr., Director of the Addison Gallery of 
American Art, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Massachusetts. The jury meeting 
was held in Pittsburgh on September 21. 

Philip Guston, of St. Louis, was the 
winner of the First Prize carrying with 
it an award of $1,000 for his figure piece, 
Sentimental Moment. The Second Prize 
of $700 went to George Grosz, of 
Douglaston Manor, New York, for The 
Survivor. Franklin C. Watkins, of Phila- 
delphia, was awarded the Third Prize of 
$500 for his Portrazt of J. Stogdell Stokes. 
First Honorable Mention, which in- 
cluded an award of $400, went to Samuel 
Rosenberg, of Pittsburgh, for his [srae/. 
Philip Evergood, of New York, won 
Second Honorable Mention and $300 
for his imaginary scene, The Quarantined 
Citadel. Third Honorable Mention with 
an award of $200 was given to O. Louis 
Guglielmi, of New York, for his land- 
scape, The River. Julian E. Levi, also of 
New York, received Fourth Honorable 
Mention and a prize of $100 for his 
figure in landscape, The Widow. 

The sole restriction on honors was 
that prize winners in “‘Painting in the 
United States, 1943’’ and “Painting in 
the United States, 1944’’ were eligible 
this year only for awards of higher 
rank. Otherwise all paintings were 
eligible for awards, regardless of honors 
received by the artists in previous Car- 
negie Institute exhibitions. With the 
exception of Franklin C. Watkins, the 
prize winners for 1945 represent new 
names among the recipients of Carnegie 
honors. 

Philip Guston, who received First 
Prize, was born in Montreal, Canada, 
in 1912. When he was six he was taken 
to Los Angeles, where, in 1930, he 
studied at the Otis Art Institute. A few 





THE SURVIVOR BY GEORGE GROSZ 
Second Prize of $700 


years later he was working for the 
Federal Art Project. In his early career 
he worked chiefly in the mural field, 
completing murals for the Queens- 
bridge Housing Project, three ships of 
the President Line, the United States 
Forestry Building at Laconia, New 
Hampshire, and, under government 
auspices, the post office at Commerce, 
Georgia, and the Social Security Build- 
ing in Washington. His initial public 
honor was First Prize in the competi- 
tion for the exterior mural on the 
Federal Works Agency Building at the 
New York World's Fair in 1939. He 
had been living since 1936 in New York 
and Woodstock. In 1941, however, he 
went as visiting artist-teacher to the 
State University of lowa, lowa City, 
and at that same time made his first 
appearance at the Carnegie Institute, in 
‘Directions in American Painting.”’ He 
is at present Head of the Painting De- 
partment, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. In 1942 The Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond, recom- 
mended for purchase his painting in- 
vited for the annual exhibition there, 
the equivalent of an award. Earlier this 
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season he had his 
first one-man show 
in New York, al- 
though his work 
had previously 
been appearing in 
many national ex- 
hibitions. Philip 
Guston is repre- 
sented in The City 
Art Museum of St. 
Louis and in private 
collections. 
Paintings by Philip 
Guston dis splay 
grave, poctically 
imaginative, and 
monumental quali- 
ties. They show de- 
liberation and re- 
flection on the part 
of the artist, not 
only with such 
technical problems 
as space and form, but with the sig- 
nificance of the subject chosen. To 
ordinary scenes or situations he im- 
parts a symbolism, without sacrificing 
either reality or meaning. 

The sentimental moment chosen for 
the painting by that name shows a girl, 
with dark flowing hair, standing in 
meditation over the locket she holds in 
her hands. For color notes there are the 
rose tones in her striped sleeveless 
blouse and in the fillet in her hair, the 
green of her skirt, and the opalescent 
rose and green background against 
which the figure is placed. The charm 
of the painting lies not only in the 
beauty of the color and its skillful ap- 
plication but also in the dignity and 
solemnity with which the figure is 
carried beyond the passing moment of 
the incident. It was painted in 1944. 

George Grosz, Second Prize winner, 
exhibited first at the Carnegie Institute 
in 1931, in the German Section of the 
International. The next year he left 
Germany to teach at The Art Students 
League of New York and in 1938 be- 
came an American citizen. Since then 
he has taken his place among American 
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artists in Pittsburgh exhibitions. He 
was born in Berlin in 1893 and studied 
art there and in Dresden and Paris. 
Throughout World War I, he served in 
the German army, and then and later, 
when he became associated with the 
Dadaist artists working in Berlin, made 
his famous satiric Commentaries on war 
and on the social evils of the postwar 
period in drawings, water colors, and 
prints. He also designed stage sets, and 
was the author or illustrator of about 
forty books. In this country, besides at 
the League, he has taught at Columbia 
University, and, in partnership with 
Maurice Sterne, at his own school. He 
was the recipient of Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships in 1937, 1938, and 1939. 
Gradually he had turned to oil paint- 
ing, and it was for an oil that he re- 
ceived the Beck Medal at The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 
1940. That same year he received a 
Blair Purchase Prize in the Interna- 
tional Water Color Show at The Art 
Institute of Chicago. Retrospective ex- 
hibitions of his work have been held 
at The Art Institute of Chicago in 1938, 
the Museum of Modern Art in 1941, and 
by the Cincinnati Modern Art Society 
in 1942, and he has had several other 
one-man exhibitions in New York. 
George Grosz's work is represented in 
numerous European galleries and in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Whitney Museum of American Art, and 
The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, as well as the museums in 
Chicago, Detroit, Wichita, Dallas, 
Buffalo, Newark, Washington, Min- 
neapolis, Los Angeles, Springfield, and 
in the Collections of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and Harvard University. He 
lives at Douglaston Manor, New York. 

Although George Grosz, inspired by 
his new environment in the United 
States, has painted landscapes and 
nudes, he has been unable to lay aside 
the theme of war, in pictures founded 
on his own unforgotten experiences and 
deep personal feelings. These paintings 
are not in the satiric vein of much of his 
early work, but the horror, terror, and 
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futility which they portray so bril- 
liantly make them no less powerful. 

The Survivor shows an old man—this 
artist's war figures are said to have 
fought so endlessly that they have 
grown old in the struggle—so lost, so 
far past thinking or feeling, the par- 
ticipant of so many actions, that there 
is nothing of the appearance of a soldier 
in him, yet he clings to some spark of 
life. With uniform in tatters, with 
improvised weapons, crawling direc- 
tionless in al through ruins, the 
figure is not individualized but a sym- 
bol of the misery and despair through 
which civilization has survived all the 
wars of time. Yellow and orange fire 
and the spontaneous action of decay 
light the scene. George Grosz has been 
called ‘‘an artist who paints with both 
eyes, with mind and spirit, all directed 
to the matter in hand,’’ with a ‘genius 
for third degree observation,’’ and the 
prize picture exemplifies those attri- 
butes of his work. 

Third Prize in the present exhibition 
is not Franklin C. Watkins’ first honor 





PORTRAIT OF J: STOGDELL STOKES 
By Frank iin C. WatTKINs 
Third Prize of $500 
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at the Carnegie Institute. In 1931 two 
of his paintings were accepted by the 
Jury for the International, and one of 
them, Suicide in Costume, received the 
First Prize and the Lehman Prize. Two 
years earlier he had made his initial ap- 
pearance, again with two paintings 
accepted by the jury, and in the in- 
tervening years he has been a steady 
exhibitor. He studied painting at The 
Pennsylvania Academy, from it re- 
ceived two traveling scholarships spent 
in Europe in travel rather than in work, 
and has subsequently worked and lived 
in Philadelphia although he was born a 
New Yorker, in 1894. During World 
War I he served in the Navy, in camou- 
flage. He teaches at The Pennsylvania 
Academy. The Rodin Museum in Phila- 
delphia contains a mural by him and he 
has also worked as a set and costume 
designer for ballet. Other awards he 
has won include the Bronze Medal at 
the 1937 Paris International Exposition, 
Kohnstamm Prize at The Art Institute 
of Chicago in 1938, First Clark Prize 
and Gold Medal at the Corcoran Gal- 
lery in 1939 and that same year a Second 
Prize at the Golden Gate Exposition, 





ISRAEL BY SAMUEL ROSENBERG 
First Honorable Mention with Prize of $400 
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and from The Pennsylvania 


Academy 
three prizes—Beck Medal in 1941, Lip- 
pincott Prize in 1943, and Temple Gold 
Medal in 1944. Franklin Watkins’ work 


is widely represented in American mu- 


seums: in the Whitney Museum and 
The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, Philadelphia Museum and The 
Pennsylvania Academy, the Corcoran 
and Phillips Memorial Galleries in 
Washington, the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, at De- 
troit, Buffalo, and Wichita, at Smith 
College, and also at the Courtauld In- 
stitute in London. 

Franklin Watkins’ work is divided 
almost equally among figure pieces, 
still lifes, and portraits. This artist has 
the faculty of being able to catch in 
paint the ‘dramatic or emotional high 
point of an event or situation, not by 
painting it realistically, but as it is 
distilled to its greatest significance and 
intensity in his mind. 

The President of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, J. Stogdell Stokes, is 
the subject of this half-length portrait, 
dated 1943. Although there is nothing 
unusual in the informal pose, nothing 
colorful in the everyday garments of 
this business man, the portrait is done 
with such gentle and philosophic good 
humor, with apparent friendliness and 
respect for the sitter, that he becomes a 
living personality in paint. 

Samuel Rosenberg, to whom went the 
First Honorable Mention, has been a 
Pittsburgher since the age of eleven, al- 
though Philadelphia was his birth- 
place, in 1896. He is a graduate of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
studied also at The National Academy 
of Design. At the age of seventeen he 
began to exhibit with the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, and at twenty-one 
won their Second Honor. Since then he 
has won practically every important 
award offered by the Association, in- 
cluding its Carnegie Prize in 1935 and 
First Prize in 1936. At The Butler Art 
Institute, Youngstown, Ohio, he wona 
First and a Second Honorable Mention 
in 1939 and 1943. The jury for the 
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International accepted paintings 
by him in 1920 and 1925 and 
since 1933 he has been an invited 
exhibitor in Carnegie shows. The 
Institute honored itself and him 
with a one-man show in 1937; 
he has had similar exhibitions at 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1940 and last year in New York. 
He is a veteran of World War I. 
He has been included in all the 
large national exhibitions. He is 
assistant professor of painting 
and design at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and has 
taught at Pennsylvania College 
for Women, the Young Men and 
Women's Hebrew Association of 
Pittsburgh, and he was the 
founder and for eleven years the 
director of the art school at the 
Irene Kaufmann Settlement. He 
isrepresented in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Collection, and many 
local institutions own his work: 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Edu- 
cation, the Court House, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Slippery Rock State Teach- 
ers College. 

Samuel Rosenberg’s early work was 
in portrait, then came a long period in 
which local scenes, especially of the 
picturesque side of neighborhood life in 
Pittsburgh, were painted with sym- 
pathy and affection, to be followed 
recently by subjects universal in appeal 
and background and with deep spiritual 
qualities. The painter has never hesi- 
tated to experiment, and the new pic- 
tures mark a break from his earlier 
representational style. 

Rich, glowing color forms the back- 
ground for Israel, a bearded, half- 
length figure in yarmelke and prayer 
shawl, who sits, head in hand, in con- 
templation over his interrupted read- 
ing. Individual or symbol of a race, it 
does not matter which he is, for he is 
thought itself, the link between man, 
the greater universe, and its Creator. 

Philip Evergood, winner of the 
Second Honorable Mention, is the son 
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THE QUARANTINED CITADEL BY PHILIP EVERGOOD 


Second Honorable Mention with Prize of $300 


of an Australian landscape painter. He 
was born in New York in 1901, but at 
the age of ten was sent to England for 
his education. He attended Eton Col- 
lege and Cambridge University. His art 
training began with work with sculp- 
tor Howard Thomas and study at the 
Slade School in London with Henry 
Tonks. Upon his return to this country 
he attended The Art Students League in 
New York and later traveled and studied 
again in Europe. He has taught at 
Kalamazoo College, in 1940-41, under 
a Carnegie Corporation grant, and while 
there did a mural for the College. For 
the government he did murals in the 
post office at Jackson, Georgia, and the 
library in Richmond Hill, Long Island. 
He now lives in New York. Awards he 
has won are the Kohnstamm Prize at 
The Art Institute of Chicago in 1935, a 
Sixth Purchase Prize at the “‘Artists 
for Victory’’ exhibition at the Metro- 
politan in 1942, and the Second Prize 
in the Pepsi-Cola Competition, *‘Por- 
trait of America,’ last year. The per- 








THE RIVER sy O. Louis GUGLIELMI 
Third Honorable Mention with Prize of $200 


manent collections of a number of 
institutions contain his work: The 
Metropolitan, Whitney, and The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York, the 
museums in Brooklyn, Boston, Denver, 
and Kalamazoo, as well as in Mel- 
bourne and Victoria in Australia, the 
University of Arizona, and the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Collection. The 
1938 International was the first oc- 
casion on which this painter was in- 
cluded in the annual exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute. 

Philip Evergood has stated that he is 
a “‘social painter’ and that “‘as a matter 
of pure fact all good art throughout the 
ages has been social art."’ That is, he 
uses his talent toward the bettering of 
man’s lot in this world—usually with 
city street scenes or interiors. The fact 
that his themes are presented with 
artistry, vigor, and humor make them 
the more telling. 

The Honorable Mention canvas is 
another and different treatment of the 
war theme. It was painted this summer 
and sums up the artist's abhorrence of 
war—Napoleonic, Hohenzollern, 
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Fascist, every kind. He has de- 
scribed it as ‘'a fantasy and satire 
dealing with the wretched, pom- 
pous, v aing!orious forces of mili- 
tarism who have brought so 
much misery to mankind by 
their gluttony. This bizarre 
company have been marooned 
on an island citadel quarantined 
by the peace-loving world."’ The 
soldiers and the implements of 
war take on the aspects of toys, 
painted in the bright colors of a 
child’s crayon box, but there is 
nothing childish about the 
artist's fundamental meaning. 

QO. Louis Guglielmi, who was 
awarded Third Honorable Men- 
tion, was recently released from 
the Army after two years’ ser- 
vice. He resides in New York, 
where his family had come in 
1914. The painter was born in 
1906 in Cairo, Egypt. His art 
training was received at The 
National Academy of Design during a 
five-year period, and as assistant to a 
mural painter. After half a dozen un- 
productive years he had the first of 
several summer fellowships at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in New Hampshire in 
1932, and later he worked under the 
oem Art Project, doing easel paint- 
His honors include a prize at the 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery in 1940, the 
Garrett First Prize at The Art Institute 
of Chicago in 1943, and a $500 Prize in 
the Pepsi-Cola ‘‘Portrait of America” 
Competition a year later. Collections 
owning his paintings include The 
Metropolitan, W hitney, and The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York, The 
Art Institute of Chicago, the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis, The Newark 
Museum, and the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Collection. Mr. Guglielmi exhi- 
bited in the Founder’s Day Exhibition 
for the first time year before last. He 
has had two one-man shows in New 
York. 

Louis Guglielmi believes that the 
inner world of the subjective life is just 
as real as the objective, and surrealistic 
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notes appear in many of his paintings 
otherwise orderly and representational. 
Subject matter is usually inspired by 
New York, its streets, riverbanks, and 
bridges—and of these, the Brooklyn 
Bridge in particular. 

Of his work this artist has said: “A 
painter chooses material suited to his 
genre of expression. For me a city land- 
scape is an exercise in the abstract con- 
struction of forms, shapes of patterns, 
and the rhythm of the angular. I enjoy 
the process of organization, the build- 
ing up of forms, spatial relationships, 
color patterns, one against the other. I 
people my pictures, and no matter how 
minute in scale they may be, the at- 
tempt is to imbue them with a sense of 
reality. My painting has been called 
surreal, magic-realist, romantic, and 
expressionist. I do not know what to 
call it. It has the elements of all these 
classifications. I try to create in each 
picture an atmosphere and a sense of its 
own reality.’’ The prize painting of a 
river wall in an industrial urban area 
was done in 1942, for the artist 
felt that the life of the Army was 
not conducive to serious work 
for him and gave up painting 
until the War should be over. 

Julian E. Levi, recipient of the 
Fourth Honorable Mention, is a 
native New Yorker, born in 
1900. His early years, however, 
were spent in Philadelphia, 
where he attended The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. In 1919 he was awarded a 
Cresson Traveling Scholarship 
by the Academy and he re- 
mained in Europe until 1927, 
studying with private instruc- 
tors and painting independently 
in France and Italy. He returned 
to Philadelphia, but since 1932 
has again resided in New York. 
He too worked for the New 
York Federal Art Project, in the 
easel division. The year 1940 
marked his first appearance in 
the annual exhibition at Pitts- 
burgh as well as the first of three 
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one-man shows in New York. Previous 
awards include the Kohnstamm Prize 
in 1942 and the Harris Silver Medal and 
Prize a year later, both at The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. The country’s lead- 
ing museums own his work: The 
Metropolitan, the Whitney, and The 
Museum of Modern Art in New York; 
The Art Institute of Chicago, Albright 
Art Gallery of Buffalo, The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, the Toledo Museum, 
Walker Art Center of Minneapolis, 
Springfield Museum, New Britain Art 
Institute and Lyman Allyn Museum in 
Connecticut, the Universities of Ne- 
braska and Arizona, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Collection, and Cranbrook 
Museum at Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

Julian Levi's early still lifes and ab- 
stractions have in recent years given 
way to more factual studies interpreted 
in a romantic mood, especially of the 
bleached seacoast haunts of the fishing 
people of Cape Cod and the Barnegat 
Bay region of New Jersey. The Widow is 
one of them, in which the decay, desola- 





THE WIDOW By JULIAN E. LEVI 
Fourth Honorable Mention with Prize of $100 
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tion, and sadness of such scenes are 
transformed into mysterious, pensive, 
and detached beauty. 

In the Fourth Honorable Mention 
painting the artist has selected with dis- 
crimination from the original landscape 
those elements which would give his 
scene a feeling of somber and romantic 
mystery in limitless sea and sky. Sub- 
dued reds and browns fulfill the part 
color plays in his purpose. Of his sea- 
coast canvases, the painter has said: 
‘It seems to me that almost every artist 
finds some subdivision of nature or ex- 
perience more congenial to his tempera- 
ment than any other. To me it has been 
the sea—or rather those regions ad- 
jacent to the sea—beaches, dunes, 
swampy coasts. This particular 
nostalgia has been part of my life since 
early childhood.”’ 

It has been said that Carnegie Insti- 
tute awards are always news. This year, 
however, there is nothing sensational 
about the prizes, and there are no 
extraneous circumstances relating to 
them that might furnish topics of oe 
cussion. They are prize paintings 
their intrinsic merit and they take eae 
proper place in the exhibition, this year 
yielding to the fact that it is the show— 
the entire show—that counts and 
should have the first consideration. 

In this exhibition, as in the two pre- 
ceding American shows, the effort has 
been made to bring a fair cross section 
of the various trends of current painting 
in the United States and to represent 
the schools, trends, and approaches to 
painting in some such proportion as 
they have achieved recognition in the 
world of art. Apart from the attempt to 
offer an accurate report on the state of 
art in the Union, the emphasis in select- 
ing the pictures was placed on the paint- 
ing quality, which means that a paint- 
ing, to be a good painting, must be 
done according to the nature of paint. 

In no other American show at the 
Carnegie Institute has the international 
trend of current American painting 
been so marked. Someone may point 
out that this is due to the number of 
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émigré artists in the present exhibition, 
But that is not the whole story. In 
reality it can be attributed to the ap- 
plication of international trends to 
national styles. Regional-art, native- 
school, and the-American-scene paint- 
ings are few and far between. Perhaps 
the American artists, never isolated in 
their expression, are preparing us to live 
in One World. 


HOME FROM THE WAR 


CoLONEL Homer 
SAINT-GAUDENS 
resumed his posi- 
tion as Director 
of Fine Arts at 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute on October 
18, released by 
the United States 
Army after serv- 
ing in World War 
II since January 
1941. He has been 
in charge of the co-ordination of all 
camouflage work as Chief of the Camou- 
flage Section of the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers. From November 1941 to 
February 1942 he was in Europe and 
from December 1943 served as Chief of 
the Camouflage Section, Office of the 
Chief Engineer, European Theater of 
Operations. For meritorious service in 
the field, Colonel Saint-Gaudens was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal in 





January 1945. About the same time the 


French Government conferred upon 
him the Croix de Guerre with Palm for 
exceptional military service during the 
liberation of France. Colonel Saint- 
Gaudens is also a veteran of World War 
I and has been Director of Fine Arts 
since 1922. 

During his absence, John O’Connor, 


Jr., as Acting Director, has presented 


five annual exhibits of painting in the 
United States, which have carried on 
the tradition of the war-displaced Car- 
negie International, generally accepted 
as the most important art show in the 
United States. 
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OPEN HOUSE AT THE LIBRARY 


PEN house 
O will prevail 
throughout Car- 
negie Library on 
Monday evening, 
November 5, in 
observance of the 
Library's fiftieth 
anniversary. A 
concert, free to 
all, will be given 
in the Music Hall 


Doors open to all 
on Tuesday eve- P 


ning, November 6, *One ticket, valid 
between 7:45 and 8:10 p.m., will be 
given to each of the first 500 adult 
applicants at the Library Open House, 


by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orches- 
tra with Fritz 
Reiner conducting 
and Marshall Bid- 
well as organ soloist. 

Every behind-the-scene department of 
the Library will welcome visitors from 
seven to ten o'clock at Open House. 

The Bindery will be in operation, 
showing every process in the remaking 
of a worn book. 

Carnegie Institute Press, which, in 
addition to its work for the Library, 
supplies all the printing needs of Car- 
negie Institute and Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, will operate its type- 
setting machines and presses. 

The photostat will be in use, making 
the prints of patents and articles from 
technical journals which are ordered by 
Pittsburgh industrial companies. 

Microfilm, which reduces a news- 
paper page to the size of a postage 
stamp, will be on display. 

The ‘Talking Book,’’ solace of the 
blind, will be demonstrated. 

The Library’s new Public Affairs 
Room, furnished and stocked through 
the generosity of Mabel Lindsay Gil- 
lespie, will be ready for inspection. 
Books and exhibits dealing with cur- 
rent affairs will be concentrated in this 
toom for convenient use and effective 
display. Intercultural and interracial 


November 5. 


SOTrH ANNIVERSARY EVENTS 


LIBRARY OPEN HOUSE 
Monday, November 5, 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. 


ANNIVERSARY CONCERT 


PittsBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Carnecie Music HALi 
Tuesday, November 6, 8:30 p.m. 


Doors open to ticket holders* 
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relations will be 
given special em- 
phasis. Miss Gil- 
lespie, Helen D. 
Green, director of 
the American Ser- 
vice Institute, and 
Robert D. Gregg, 
president of the 
Pittsburgh chap- 
ter of the Foreign 


7:45 P.M. ; 7 
Policy Associa- 
8:10 p.m. : At 
tion, will be pres- 
for admission ent to greet the 


visitors. 

An award will 
be made to the 
winner of the li- 
brary poster con- 
test which has been conducted in the 
art classes of the Pittsburgh public and 
parochial schools. The posters have 
been judged by Mayna D. Eastman, 
Sister Mary Agnes, Sarah H. Shaw, 
Walter Hovey, and Kermit Ewing, 
Pittsburgh artists and art instructors. 

In the original Carnegie Library 
building, space was devoted to natural 
history and art displays, but Carnegie 
Museum and the Department of Fine 
Arts were not established until 1896, 
upon the creation of Carnegie Institute. 

In 1895, Pittsburgh had no orchestra 
and, accordingly, Andrew Carnegie 
brought the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, directed by Walter Dam- 
rosch, to participate in the dedication 
exercises of the Library and the Music 
Hall. 

At this fiftieth anniversary, the Board 
of Trustees is pleased to present the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra in a 
commemorative concert. The program 
will include two selections which were 
played in 1895: the Guilmant Concerto 
for Organ and Orchestra, in which Dr. 
Bidwell will join the orchestra as organ 
soloist, and Wagner’s Overture to Tann- 
hdauser. —R. M. 





WOODLAND PATH 


Tue oaks are now 
playing their color- 
ful part in the drama 
of the seasons, tak- 
ing on autumn 
colors according to 
their kind. White 
oaks along the up- 
land trails are a 
glaucous mauve 
Chestnut oaks ¢ 
the rocky ledge are 
brownish yellow. On the stony hill- 
side, the black oaks are bronze or pur- 
plish red, while the deeply lobed leaves 
of the scarlet oak, true to name, are 
scarlet or red, more brilliant than those 
of the red oak along the lower trail. 
As the November days become shorter 
and ‘‘the meadows brown and sear,”’ 
the various oak leaves, probably due to 
their content of tannic acid, take on 
deeper tans and bronze-red colors. Faded 
and dead brown, they may rustle in the 
wind all winter. 

Among late flowers, the ladies’- 
tresses orchid rears its twisted white 
spike on the trailside bank. The laven- 
der flower heads of the crooked stemmed 
aster adorn the ditch, and the white 
heath asters appear on the more open 
path. The calico aster along the moist 
bank perches its flower heads along the 
horizontal branches like swallows on a 
wire—the rays palelavender, the centers 
yellow turning to brown or purple. 





Along the rocky stream bank the 
forked branches of the witch hazel 


flaunt its narrow bright yellow petals, 
not waiting for spring. Its fruits ripen 
the next fall, hence witch hazel flowers 
and fruits appear together. The woody 
capsules shrink as they ripen, the two 
shiny black seeds peeping out mean- 
while like the eyes of woodland elves, 


until the increasing pressure shoots 
them out for a distance of several 
feet. Stroll along the woodland path 


some dry afternoon in November and 
listen for this miniature bombardment. 


i}. i. 3. 
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AMERICAN PRINTS 


“peri American Prints, 1945, dis- 
played on the Balcony of the Hall 
of Sculpture through December 30, 
were chosen from the Third National 
Exhibition of Prints Made During the 
Current Year at the Library of C ongress 
from May 1 to August 1, 1945. 

One hundred and twelve prints in 
various media are shown; these include 
etching, aquatint, dry point, litho- 
graph, woodcut, serigraph, linoleum 
cut, and wood engraving. 

The Library of Congress exhibit, in 
the words of John Taylor Arms, “by 
virtue of its comprehensive and repre- 
sentative character as well as its strictly 
contemporary nature, has become an 
excellent index of graphic art in our 
country.’” It is hoped that the character 
of this earlier exhibit has been retained, 

A large number of artists represented 
in ‘‘Painting in the United States, 1945” 
also have prints shown on the Balcony. 

A review of Current American Prints, 
vane will aidonl in December. 


Pe: 


Director William M. Milliken, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 
“Threshold for the Future’ 
Institute on October 23: 

During years of depression the 
government stood behind our artists. 
During the war, because of political 
pressure projected, the government war 
art record was dropped. We can be 
eternally grateful, however, that certain 
services saw the need for such a record 
and that Life magazine so finely sup- 
ported the idea. 

Out of the crucible of war come ma- 
terials for peace. Those artists who 
actually served, those who were on the 
home front, have lived through much. 
Out of deepened experiences comes the 
material from which creative effort 
grows. The artist is on the threshold 
of the future; it is a part of the duty of 
America to invite him in. 
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THE GREAT OUTDOORS, INDOORS 


nis survey of the natural history 
"TL exhibits at Carnegie Museum has 
been compiled by the various curators 
under O. E. Jennings, Acting Director, 
and provides an imaginary tour through 
the first and second floor galleries. The 
description includes the fossil verte- 
brates and invertebrates of prehistoric 
times up to the fish, flesh, and fowl of 
today; the botanical and mineralogical 
displays; and the section for children. 

At the entrance to the natural his- 
tory galleries are the Carboniferous 
Swamp Forest and the Pennsylvania 
Cave, memorials to Douglas Stewart, 
former Director of the Museum. The 
cave group represents a typical cavern 
in the central part of Pennsylvania, 
where some of the dissolved Ordovician 
limestone, probably 450,000,000 years 
old, has been redeposited to form the 
interesting stalactites and stalagmites. 

The Carboniferous Group represents 
the low-lying swamp forests of the 
Pittsburgh region 250,000,000 years 
ago, the remains of which accumulated 
and eventually became the coal of to- 
day. The clumsy Eryops represents 
almost the climax of amphibian de- 
velopment. In the rear the bizarre, 
finback Edaphosaurus portrays the en- 
try of reptiles, which 100,000,000 years 
later became the dominant animals of 
the world, as the visitor may see in the 
dinosaur hall just beyond. 

These fossil reptiles constitute the 
most spectacular exhibit in the Mu- 
seum. The Diplodocus, discovered 
shortly after the Museum was founded, 
was assembled in the old Exposition 
Building at ‘‘The Point,’’ downtown, 
and was placed in the present hall when 
it was opened in 1907. Because of the 
great interest it aroused, Andrew Car- 
negie authorized the presentation of 
facsimile replicas to nine museums of 
foreign countries, and Pittsburgh be- 
came famous as the center of the 


Diplodocus industry. 
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This hall now contains a notable 
collection of different types of these 
great reptiles, the latest addition being 
the Edaphosaurus described in the 


June number of CarneGiz MaGazine. 


The most important recent addition, 
the gift of George H. Clapp, is the fine 
specimen of Tyrannosaurus. Standing 
twenty feet high as it walked, this was 
by far the most terrible meat-eating 
animal in all creation. It throve in the 
Cretaceous period at about the end of 
the dinosaur times. 

The amphibian rule of the Carboni- 
ferous period was followed by the 
exuberant supremacy of the reptiles of 
the Jurassic age and the early Creta- 
ceous, which in their turn, gave way to 
the warm-blooded mammals of today, 
which seemingly reached their climax 
in the Miocene period, 30,000,000 years 
ago, and have since been ‘gradually 
fading out. In the Hall of Fossil Mam- 
mals are primitive camels only as tall 
as sheep; the long-extinct Dinohyus, 
being as large as a horse and the largest 
of the closer relatives of the pigs; and 
the somewhat horselike Moropus, but 
with three cleft toes on each foot, repre- 
senting a magnificent group of animals, 
long extinct. 

Beyond the dinosaurs the flying 
lizards lead towards the birds, and im- 
mediately around to the left in the Hall 
of Birds are excellently mounted speci- 
mens of the twenty-seven orders of 
birds arranged in accordance with a 
treelike diagram which indicates their 
phylogenetic relationships. Starting 
with the flightless New Zealand Kiwi, 
with its hairlike plumage, the series 
ends in variously diversified and highly 
developed forms, such as the humming 
birds, the tyrant flycatchers, and the 
woodpeckers and wrynecks. There are 
large well-labeled collections of char- 
acteristic birds of the world and of 
North America, and a similar set of the 
birds of Western Pennsylvania is now 
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THE HALL OF FOSSIL MAMMALS 


Tyrannosaurus rex Osborn 


Diplodocus carnegiei Hatcher 


being rearranged in scientific order. 

Next adjoining i is a series of mounted 
specimens of representative species of 
fishes. The cunningly contrived habitat 
groups of the Aurora Trout, and of the 
Yellow Perch with its peculiar egg- 
masses, are much admired. Beyond the 
fish exhibits is a large and complete 
collection of minerals, mostly from the 
noted Jefferies Collection, the gift of 
Mr. Carnegie, while the curtained ex- 
hibit of fluorescent minerals is very 
attractive. 

In the southeastern wing of the Mu- 
seum are the exhibits of local am- 
phibians and reptiles, among which the 
poisonous snakes are apparently most 
often consulted. The habitat groups of 
the American Alligator and of the 
Diamond-back Rattlesnake are both 
closely observed by the public. 

On the balcony above the dinosaurs 
is an extensive, systematically arranged 
exhibit of invertebrate fossils, many of 
them from the famous Bayet Collec- 
tion, and quite representative for both 
North America and Europe. 

In the Hall of Recent Invertebrates is 
a useful series of large models typifying 
the larger groups of invertebrates, and, 
among others, some beautifully ‘made 
large glass models of a colonial jelly- 
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Apatosaurus louisae Holland 


fish and of a species of Globigerina, the 
remains of which cover probably 
20,000,000 square miles of the floor of 
the Atlantic Ocean. There is a beautiful 
group depicting various sea anemones 
in their undersea habitat, and a case of 
various kinds of corals. 

Nearby insect exhibits include en- 
larged models of a honeybee and of a 
flea and exhibits of economic and other 
insects. Six small cases of enlarged life- 
like models show the interesting ac- 
tivities of honeybees and plant lice, 
termites, digger wasps, and ants at war. 

The second floor is mainly devoted to 
mammals: the eastern end to African, 
the western to North American. The 
most famous exhibit is the one of a 
camel driver attacked by lions. Awarded 
a gold medal at the Paris Exposition in 
1869, this piece is not only popular 
with the general public, but historically 
it illustrates an early stage in the de- 
velopment of the art of the museum 
preparator. Among various interesting 
African exhibits are the Chevrotan, a 
small, hornless, short-legged member 
of the deer tribe which takes to the 
water and swims in time of danger; the 
Pangolin, a scaly ant-eater which rolls 
itself into a ball when disturbed; the 
cute little Dik-Diks, diminutive ante- 
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lopes about the size of a rabbit; and 
others, mostly shot by Childs Frick. 

Among the North American mam- 
mals is a series of four outstanding 
habitat groups of the Rocky Mountain 
Goat, the Rocky Mountain Sheep, the 
White Mountain Sheep, and the Prong- 
horn Antelope, and near by are the 
Alaskan Brown Bear and the Jaguar. 
The Walrus Group is practically com- 
pleted and a Caribou Group is now 
underway. 

The Hall of Botany was remodeled a 
few years ago in accord with Dr. 
Andrey Avinoff’s ideas. It has built-in 
wall cases with neutral, unobtrusive 
finishing of the cases and ceiling, and 
no outside windows. The four corner 
habitat groups portray the importance 
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of heat and water in determining the 
character of vegetation. Plenty of heat 
and water produce a tropical jungle, 
such as the Florida Hammock Group; 
a hot, dry climate produces a desert, 
such as the Arizona Desert Group; the 
reverse, cold but moist, is represented 
by the Mt. Rainier alpine meadow; and 
a moderately moist temperate climate is 
represented by the Spring Flower Group 
of our own region. 

On his way out the visitor may pass 
through the Children’s Museum, where 
the various small habitat groups are 
devoted to the home life of our native 
birds and mammals. Each group shows 
the parents, the young, and something 
of the general surroundings, including 
the nest or burrow. 


PRINCE OF LETTER WRITERS 


By AusTIN WRIGHT 
Associate Professor of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue Yale Edition 
of the Corre- 
spondence of 
Horace Walpole, 
edited by W. S. 
Lewis and pub- 
lished by the 
Yale University 
Press and the Ox- 
ford University 
Press, has several 
hundred sub- 
scribers, among 
them, the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. Of the 
more than fifty volumes at $7.50 each 
to which the edition will eventually 
run, twelve volumes comprising nearly 
6,000 pages have been issued since 
publication began in 1937. 
Subscription to this edition, which 
is made possible by the Laura Reinhart 
Mellor Fund, means that the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh is indirectly con- 
tributing to and benefiting by what has 


DR. WRIGHT 


been justly termed one of the greatest 
achievements of American scholarship. 
When announcement was first a 
that Mr. Lewis, foremost Walpole 
authority in the world, was undertak- 
ing the task of editing the correspond- 
ence, scholars cas the confident 
expectation that the result would be an 
accurate, complete, profusely annotated, 
and in every way definitive edition— 
and that expectation has been richly 
fulfilled. 

Horace Walpole, born in 1717, the 
youngest child of the famous Whig 
statesman Sir Robert Walpole, realized 
early in life that his inclinations and 
talents qualified him for the library 
and the study rather than the political 
arena. Though Walpole published works 
that entitle him to a surprisingly high 
degree of consideration as a talented, 
versatile, and pioneering author, it is as 
the historian of his own time that he 
chiefly wished—and deserves—to be 
remembered. 
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Sitting at the center of the English 
‘““world”’ of his day, when the only 
people who mattered were a few thou- 
a aristocrats who ruled court, par- 
liament, and society from their town 
houses in London's West End or the 
rambling, historic country homes scat- 
tered over England, he viewed the 
vices and follies and occasional virtues 
of that world in a mood which ranged 
from his customary quiet level of amused 
detachment to rare surges of righteous 
indignation. 

A member of Parliament, the friend 
of princesses and earls and cabinet 
ministers, the possessor of a comfortable 
income which enabled him to do just 
as he pleased most of the time, he spent 
a long life pursuing his hobbies of 
antiquarian research, Gothic archi- 
tecture, landscape gardening, warfare 
with the gout, and, most important, 
the composition of memoirs and letters 
relating what he had observed and heard 
and thought about the great and the 
near-great of his century. 

It is not to be implied, however, that 
the sole interest of Walpole’s letters lies 
in their significance as historical and 
social documents. The letters are in- 
variably entertaining, in the best sense 
of that word, even aside from their 
value as records of a vanished society; 
and in their combination of literary 
artistry and historical interest they are 
incomparable. 

Mr. Lewis has thus announced his 
threefold purpose in undertaking to edit 
Walpole: ‘“To give a correct text, to 
include for the first time the letters 
written to him, and to annotate the 
whole with the fullness that the most 
informative record of the timedeserves.”’ 

Most of the letters of Walpole him- 
self have been printed many times, and 
there have been two ‘‘collected’’ edi- 
tions. Mr. Lewis, as he has pointed 
out, enjoys three advantages which 
previous editors have lacked: photog- 
raphy, which reduces the inevitable 
errors of the copyist; the use of the 
large collection of Walpoliana as- 
sembled by Mr. Lewis at his home in 


Farmington, Connecticut, and includ- 
ing, for example, nearly nine tenths of 
the books in Walpole’s library whose 
location is known today; and the 
wholehearted support of a University 
with a great library especially strong in 
W alpole’ s period, An Advisory Com- 
mittee comprising many of the foremost 
eighteenth-century scholars in the world 
has lent additional authority and 
prestige to the work. 

Some 6,000 letters out of the 7,000 
estimated to have been written by 
Walpole and his correspondents have 
been located in their original form and 
secured for use by purchase of the 
manuscripts, by photostating, or by 
collating the Toynbee text with them. 
Included are some 300 previously un- 
published Walpole letters and several 
hundred more which the Toynbees had 
to print from earlier texts. For the 
letters in this latter group no less than 
for those in the former, the Yale Edi- 
tion will be indispensable, since colla- 
tion of the originals with the printed 
texts reveals frequent inaccuracies: care- 
less transcripts, bad proofreading, and 
in some cases deliberate editing on the 
part of early owners of the letters. 

The decision, to include in the Yale 
Edition letters written to Horace Wal- 
pole as well as those written by him, 
meant the printing of more than 3,000 
letters, two thirds of them for the first 
time in whole or in part. Another im- 
portant decision—to publish the letters 
by correspondences rather than in 
strictly chronological order—was dic- 
tated not only by the obvious advan- 


tage arising from having in one unin- | 


terrupted sequence all the letters be- 
tween Walpole and each correspondent, 
but also by the fact that Walpole 
selected each of his principal corre- 
spondents with a subject more or less in 
mind, and when the correspondence 
ended through death or a “‘coolness,” 
he immediately chose another friend to 


whom he could write on the same 
subject. 

As for the plan to ‘‘annotate the 
whole,”’ this part of the task is being 
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clud- beloved Strawberry Hill, keep- 
: of ing a distant friend posted on 
or developments in Parliament, 
ae exchanging recipes for control 
mi of the gout, recounting a visit 
Co. to an ancient mansion or his 
; reception of distinguished 
an guests at Strawberry; whether 
{ he is defending the memory of 
= his father, limning the portrait 
7.000 of Pitt or Bute or Newcastle 
i or Wilkes, deploring the de- 
hada generacy and folly of the cur- 
au rent generation of Englishmen, 
F ile presenting an Englishman's 
2a view of the American and 
sont. French Revolutions, reporting 
taping the activities of his private 
aaa press at Strawberry, or impart- 
shone ing a choice bit of scandal 
os about princess or lord or sober 
lia citizen—Walpole writes with 
 Edi- a grace, a wit, a shrewdness 
salle that place him in a category by 
canal himself among English letter 
PIX INCORPORATED writers. 
cate- Each day in Horace Walpole's life, from his twenty-second To steep oneself in his letters 
, and year to his death at nearly eighty, is recorded. is to live in his brilliant, lusty 
a carried out to perfection. Detailed an- tumultuous age without enduring any 
Yale | 0tation of the correspondence is es- of its inconveniences; to add many of 
Wal. | sential for even the scholarly reader of the pleasures of the fascinating but 
him, the twentieth century; and, far from vanished eighteenth century to those 
3,000 | tepresenting the petty grubbing of a_ of the fascinating and tangible twentieth; 
+ hole Dryasdust, it is as important a part of to view the past by torch and candle- 
tim. | 22 editor’s task as the provision of a light while basking in the warm sun- 
sents complete and accurate text. In the Yale shine of the present. 
i : Edition one may follow the gossip of 
s dice | the eighteenth century with as keen an NEW LIBRARIANS 
ies interest and as full a knowledge of the 
eaik: background as an upper-class English- Tt: variety of library work is re- 
wy il man of the period, flected in the positions filled by the 
dent, Though it is useful to have access to 1945 graduating class of Carnegie Li- 


pole 


— 


the letters of Horace Walpole’s cor- 
respondents because of the light that 


ing plans for the Gothicizing of his 


brary School. Of the twelve graduates, 
Frances H. Kelly, Associate Director, 


ay | they throw upon the life of the time reports that seven are working in pub- 
dence | 28d upon Walpole’s replies, it remains lic libraries in four different cities, three 
as,” true, of course, that the letters of Wal- are in college libraries, and two are 
ad to pole himself form by far the more in- combining teaching with their work. 
oneal teresting portion of these volumes. The enrollment at Carnegie Library 
Whether he is writing about his latest School this fall includes twenty-two 
> the acquisition in prints or miniatures or students who are graduates of nineteen 
being | manuscripts, describing his never end- colleges and universities, from seven 


states and the District of Columbia. 
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Wis alumnus!—Dinna be Scotch 
about this! The Scotch spirit is 
wonderful as the symbol of Carnegie, 
and—we've heard it reported—is also 
an amiable companion in a glass. But 

. could it be that some of the lads 
and lassies are carrying it a wee mite 
too far? 

Thus runs a recent greeting to Car- 
negie Tech alumni from Charles R. 
Holzworth, E’14, chairman of the 
Alumni Fund Committee. 

The past year marked a new high in 
alumni participation in the Alumni 
Fund, with more than 10 per cent of all 
graduates contributing. The Alumni 
Fund has been pledged to the 1946 En- 
dowment Fund. However, with ap- 
proximately $700,000 needed to reach 
the $4,000,000 goal by June 30, 1946, 
Mr. Holzworth urges alumni every- 
where to do their share. He suggests as 
a minimum amount, one dollar for each 
year out of school. 

Gifts of $100 or over received from 
alumni and friends during September 
include the following: 

From Martin F. Murphy, Jr., 115, 
$750 for the Clifford B. Connelley Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund. 

For the Class of 1917 Engineering 
Scholarship Fund, $1,480 from Albert 
J. Matthes, E’17. 

For the George H. Fellows Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, $100 from Tracy C. 
Wetherby, E’25. 

An anonymous gift of $1,000 for the 
Ihrig-Lawler Memorial Scholarship 
Fund. 

From Richard P. Hoover, E’32, $100 
for the Management Engineering Re- 
search Fund. 

Contribution of $100 for the William 
L. Marks Memorial Scholarship Fund 
from Eugene Dowling, E’09. 

H. E. Milliken has sent $500 for the 
Department of Printing Scholarship 
Fund as a memorial for his son, Lieu- 


tenant James W. Milliken, E’41, who 
was killed on April 21, 1943, in an air- 
plane accident between Bermuda and 
Langley Field. 

Herbick and Held Printing Company, 
Pittsburgh, also gave $1,000 to the 
Printing Scholarship Fund. 

Alumni who have contributed $100 
or more for the General Endowment 
Fund during the past month include 
Robert J. Beler, E’19, $100; Ethelwyn 
Dodson, M’10, $100; Don T. Gleason, 
E’15, $100; William M. Harrison, E'22, 
$100; John L. Holmquist, E’25, $370; 
Victor E. Johnston, E’24, $100; Ralph 
D. Moyer, E’34, $100; A. J. A. Peterson, 
E’13, $100; Lieutenant Commander 
Clark D. Read, E’29, $150; George W. 
Smith, E’21, $100; and James W. 
Weaver, E’35, $250. Mr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Grotefend, E’14 and M’12, sent 
$100 to be earmarked later. 

Alumni gifts of less than $100 totaled 
$3,425.75 during September. 

For the Department of Printing Re- 
search Fund, Hamilton B. Wood, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Press, 
Worcester, Mass., contributed $1,000, 
and six paper firms in Washington, 
D. C., jointly gave $1,000. These six 
contributors are the Andrews Paper 
Company, Mudge Paper Company, 
Parsons Paper Company, Stanford Paper 
Company, Virginia Paper Company, 
and Barton, Duer and Koch Paper 
Company. 

Gifts for the 1946 Endowment Fund 
amounting to $108,510.75 were received 
during September, including $100,000 
from the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany reported in CARNEGIE MaGAZINE 
for October. The total as of October 1, 
1945 stands at $3,322,721.39, with 
$3,274,221.39 paid and $48,500 pledged. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
stands ready to triple the $4,000,000 
Fund by adding $8,000,000 for a total 
new endowment of $12,000,000. 
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EXTINCT 


Committee for International Wild Life Protection, Special Pub. no. 12. 


Baltimore Press. 1945. 850 pp., 


Tue pressing need 
for conservation 
of all natural 
resources—soils, 
water, minerals, 
plants, and ani- 
mals—is now a 
matter of com- 
mon and wide- 
spread concern. 


All too fre- 
quently, how- 
ever, the pro- 


ponents of animal conservation lack 
effectiveness because they are uncertain 
which species are in need of protection. 
In order to provide a sound foundation 
for mammalian conservation programs, 
the American Committee for Interna- 
tional Wild Life Protection, at the 
instigation of Dr. John C. Phillips, 
inaugurated a study of the species al- 
ready exterminated and of those threat- 
ened with the same fate. Dr. Glover M. 

Allen’s report, Extinct and Vanishing 
Mammals of the Western Hemis phere, 
with the Marine Species of All the Oceans, 

appeared in 1942; Dr. Francis Harper's 
companion volume, under discussion 
here, completes the inquiry. With these 
two volumes at hand, any mammalogist, 
sportsman, or conservationist can de- 
termine which species warrant most 
immediate protection, which are making 
a comeback after reaching the danger 
zone, and which are gone forever. 

Since the beginning of the Christian 
Era, about 106 forms of mammals have 
become extinct. This total is not so dis- 
tressing as is the evidence that modern 

‘civilization’ has been immeasurably 


THE SCIENTISTS 
BOOKSHELF 
By M. GranaM NETTING 


Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


AND VANISHING MAMMALS OF THE OLD WORLD By Francis Harper. 
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American 
Baltimore: The Lord 
frontispiece and 67 figures. $5.00, clothbound; $4.00, paper- 
covered. Carnegie Library call no. 599 H28. 


more destructive than all previous 
civi ilizations combined. Harper states: 
“The last hundred years have wit- 


nessed the passing of about 67 per cent 
of the 106 extinct forms. In the past 
fifty years approximately 38 per cent as 
many forms have been exterminated as 
in all previous recorded history. At the 
present time more than 600 others re- 
quire consideration as vanishing or 
threatened forms.”’ 

In this matter, alas, North America 
lives up to its reputation of doing 
things in a bigger, but not necessarily 
better, fashion. Long-settled Europe has 
provided only six mammalian 
““martyrs’’ in two thousand years; in 
less than one fourth of this time, 
twenty-seven mammals have been ex- 
terminated in North America and forty- 
one have become extinct in the West 
Indies. We have not only wiped out the 
largest number of species, but we have 
also resorted to unselective methods of 
killing—methods which decimate the 
useful along with the so- -called ‘‘ver- 
min.’’ Harper couches, in all too un- 
emotional language, this statement of 
our guilt: ‘Americans have been more 
ruthless [than Europeans} in extermi- 
nating, or attempting to exterminate, 
any predatory animal conflicting, or 
presumed to conflict, with human in- 
terests. Unfortunately, the American 
method of dealing with predators by 
means of poison has attained a certain 
vogue in Bulgaria.’ 

The factors contributing to diminu- 
tion and extinction are many and 
varied. In general, any animal which 
attacks domesticated animals, even 










occasionally, or which presumes to eat 
grass coveted for the grazing of flocks, 
incurs the enmity of mankind. Bears, 


the world over, have been the most 
fatally persecuted family of mammals; 
no less than seventeen forms have been 
wiped out. ‘‘Man has raised himself 
from savagery to civilization primarily 
with the help of domesticated ani- 
mals. . . but he has not acknowl- 
edged this debt by any kindly treat- 
ment of their wild relatives. The com- 
bined number of extinct and vanishing 
forms is greatest in the very family— 
cattle, sheep, goats, antelopes—which 
has provided most of our domesticated 
creatures. Wide distribution of modern 
firearms has probably taken heavier 
toll of many forms than deforestation, 
cultivation, and fires. 

Two of the most curious and tragic 
sequences in the long annals of persecu- 
tion relate to the tigers and to the 
rhinoceroses. Chinese medicine has long 
placed an exorbitant value upon tiger 
bones, blood, heart, and flesh, and upon 
virtually every fragment of a rhi- 
noceros. So long as rhino horn and tiger 
kneecap are worth nearly their weight 
in gold and are considered more 
efficacious than testosterone, sulfa, or 
penicillin, no restrictive laws will com- 
pletely protect their possessors against 
poaching. Nevertheless, the fact that 
there are probably not more than two 
dozen Javan rhinos alive today cannot 
be attributed solely to pharmaceutical 
commerce, for one nineteenth-century 
British ‘‘sportsman’’ admitted that he 
had killed, within seven years, forty- 
four rhinos in Assam. 

Many visitors to the Carnegie Mu- 
seum have lingered before the ancient, 
but ever intriguing, display of the 

‘“Camel-driver Attacked by Lion.”’ I 
shall never forget the excitement of one 
distinguished visitor upon viewing this 
exhibit. Dr. Thomas Barbour, probably 
the only American museum director 
who has seen a live Barbary Lion, 
promptly asserted that our specimens 
represented this race. Although the 
Barbary Lion persisted in Tunisia and 
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Algeria until 1891, and survived j 
Morocco for twenty or thirty ae 
longer, specimens in museums are ex- 
tremely few. Harper states, in his dis- 
cussion of this form: “Two specimens 
in the Leyden Museum. . . are prob- 
ably the only wild-killed Barbary Lions 
that are preserved in any museum and 
can be studied at present.’ 

The main portion of this book con- 
sists of separate discussions, arranged 
in systematic order, of about four hun- 
dred kinds of Old World mammals. 
Both common and technical names are 
included; such matters as former range 
and abundance, present range and num- 
bers, time and. place of disappearance, 
causes of depletion and conservation 
measures, are treated concisely. These 
discussions are enhanced by quotations 
from the vast body of sporting, as well 
as scientific, literature. 

‘Persons interested in the study of 
mammals have frequent need of con- 
sulting good illustrations of the various 
species and subspecies."’ With this 
thought in mind, Dr. Harper has ren- 
dered a very great service indeed by 
listing, as part of the account of each 
animal, references to such illustrations. 
In many instances the reader is saved the 
labor of reaching for other volumes, for 
the frontispiece and sixty-seven fine 
drawings by Earl L. Poole portray 
many little-known animals. 

The vast labor of compilation which 
this book entailed may be adjudged by 
the length of the bibliography, which 
lists 1,226 titles. The index includes 
both scientific and common names, so 
it is convenient for the use of either 
mammalogists or laymen. 

The time for bitter recriminations is 
past. Agriculturalists and pastoralists, 
hunters and ill-advised introducers of 
exotic animals—in fact all of us—must 
share the blame for the extermination of 
many creatures. Let us now join forces 
to establish, and to maintain, an inter- 
national system of sanctuaries where 
the remnants of our wild life heritage 
may be preserved for the edification and 
enjoyment of future generations. 
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THE EDITOR’S DESK 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh and the Carnegie Music Hall seems a 
fitting time to recall the words of Andrew Car- 
negie as he turned over the key of the building to 
William N. Frew: 

“Mrs. Carnegie and myself feel that we have 
made the best possible use of surplus wealth ac- 
cording to our judgment and conscience; it is for 
the citizens of Pittsburgh to decree whether the 
tree planted in your midst shall wither or grow 
and bear such fruits as shall best serve the country 
where my parents and myself first found in this 
land a home, and to which we owe so much. 
_. . We now hand over the gift; take it from one 
who loves Pittsburgh deeply and would serve 
her well.’ 

“ed 

“Books Alive Since '95,"’ the catchy slogan that 
has been appearing all around the town the past 
few weeks, was the inspiration of Alice Thurston 
McGirr, Reference Librarian, winner in the slogan 
contest conducted among Library staff members. 

gD 


Two of the present staff members have been 
serving in the Library ever since its opening. 
These are Mary Boothe Lavely and Alice M. V. 
Kearns. Miss Lavely, who was an assistant in the 
catalogue department in 1895, is now the efficient 
proofreader in the printing department. Miss 
Kearns, an assistant in the loan Seeasaneee fifty 
years ago, is now the first assistant on the adult 
lending administrative staff. 

+ D 

A pamphlet listing books of interest in connec- 
tion with ‘‘Painting in the United States, 1945"’ 
has been prepared by Marian Comings, art li- 
brarian, and Sarah H. Shaw, librarian at the 
Lawrenceville Branch, and is available without 
charge. 

“oD 

The work of Henry Ossawa Tanner (1859-1937), 
internationally known American Negro painter 
and native of Pittsburgh, is presented in a one-man 
show at the Philadelphia Art Alliance, running six 
weeks to November 11. Christ at the Home of Mary 
and Martha has been lent from the Permanent 
Collection of Paintings at the Carnegie Institute 
for the exhibit. 

The son of a bishop of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Tanner studied at The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and at the 
Academie Julian in Paris. His early realism, in- 
fluenced by Thomas Eakins, later gave way to an 
interest in religious subjects which took him to 
Palestine, and was in turn superseded by work in 
landscapes. Recipient of many awards, he lived 
most of his life abroad. 

<< D> 

A portrait in water color of Andrey Avinoff, 
Director Emeritus of Carnegie Museum, painted by 
his sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Shoumatoff, has been 
purchased by the Carnegie Institute and hangs in 
the Museum office. 
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Extxuiotr Duntap Smitu, Visiting Professor Maurice 
Falk Chair of Social Relations 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 
, Economics 
Matcotm McLezop, English 
Rosert D. Greco, History 


Joszpn B. Rosensacn, Acting Head, Mathematics 


WituiaM F. Kaman, Modern Languages 
Max Scuoen, Psychology and Education 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Raven Munn, Director 
Frances H. Kextry, Associate Director 
COAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
H. H. Lowry, Director 
METALS RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Rosert F. Ment, Director 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Cotonet Paut James Dow na, Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics 


DIVISION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
AND WELFARE 


Beryy E. Warpen, Director 


DIVISION OF PHYSICAL WELFARE 


CLARENCE OvEREND, Chairman of Administrative 
Committee 


BUREAU OF NEWS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Max E. Hannum, Manager 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 


serve both the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 


Institute of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Epwarpb Durr BALKEN 
Princeton. Art. 


Freperick G. BLACKBURN 
Yale. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vice 
President, Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


Wa ter J. BLENKOo 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Law School Du- 
quesne University. Stebbins, Blenko & Webb. 


Tech. 


*ArTHuR E. BRAUN 
Chairman, Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 


*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman, A. M. Byers Company. Art. 


*Joun F. Casey 
Duquesne University. Chairman, John F. Casey 
Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, Fi- 
nance, Advisory. 


GeorGe H. Ciapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh. Museum. 


*WattTer R. DEMMLER 
City Council. Library. 


Rosert E. Donerty 
University of Illinois. President, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Tech, Art. 


Howarp N. Eavenson 
Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pen- 
ston, Tech, Art, Advisory. 


*WILLIAM Frew 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Washington and Jefferson, Honorary. Trustee, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


*Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. Hemz Il 


Yale. President, H. ]. Heinz Company. Museum, 
Pension. 


Moorueap B. Hot_anp 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice President, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Advisory. 


Roy A. Hunt 


Yale. University of Pittsburgh, Honorary. Presi- 
dent, Aluminum Company of America. Art, Tech, 
Finance, Advisory. 


*Tuomas E. K1tGaLLeN 


Duquesne University. President, City Council. 
Music Hall. 


*H. B. KirkpaTtRICcK 
University of Illinois. President, Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. President, Koppers 
Building, Inc. Library. 


Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director, Alle- 
gheny County Bridges, Highways, and Tunnels, 


Tech, Music Hall. 


*Epwarp J. LeonarD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


RicHarpD K. MELLON 
Princeton. President, 
Museum, Advisory. 


*W. L. MELLon 


Chester Military Academy. Chairman, Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Museum. 


Mellon National Bank. 


*Wittiam S. MoorHEaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead & Knox. Tech, Library, Art, Auditing, 


Aucustus K. OLIVER 
Yale. Chairman, Pittsburgh Coal Company. Art, 
Tech, Advisory. 

*THuomas L. Orr 
Hamilton. Vice President and Cashier, Mellon 
National Bank. Tech, Advisory. 

Joun Lester Perry 
President, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 
Music Hall. 

James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel 
Corporation. Museum, Music Hall, Pension, 
Finance. 

*Witiiam M. Rosinson 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 

Cuarues J. RosENBLOOM 
Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Art. 

FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 

*Cornetius D. ScuLty 
University of Pennsylvania. Law School Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Mayor of Pittsburgh. Art, 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Joun B. SEMPLE 
Lehigh. Museum. 


*Witt1am Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan & Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 

*Frep W. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


Wixu1aM P. WitHEROW 


Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


*A. L. WoLk 
Columbia University. Law School University of 


Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library, 
Advisory. 
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